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and the same shears were used for sheep and shepherd.1 The
comic poets praise the conservatism of the country people who
for the most part had always lived in the country.3 No doubt
this conservatism was of great and special value in times when
changes and reforms were far too frequent, in times of a radi-
calism impatient of restraint. On the other hand, such people
lagged behind the times, and this is most clearly revealed by
their lack of any productive idea
Already the events of the first years of war showed plainly
how independent of her agriculture Athens had become For
several years a considerable part of the population lived inside
the walls of town and harbour. The men had taken with them
their wives and children, their household goods and even the
wood from their houses, and had sent off their cattle to the
islands.3 A State with such a population is not an agrarian
State The political attitude of a city like Akanthos was
determined 'by anxiety for the crops';4 with Athens it was
otherwise. State and town, though they had not yet lost their
agrarian features, were in fact dependent on the sea. 'Most of
you earn your living from the sea', a Peloponnesian envoy said
later to the Athenians 5
The first decisive weakening of Athens was caused not by
the Spartan invaders who devastated Attica, but by the plague
which decimated the people. The State as well as the farmers
made a surprisingly quick recovery during the following years,
but never again could the peasants argue that their work was
indispensable. There ran a proverb which referred to the
prospects of the crops, that the farmer was not rich before
the next year. A comedian modified the phrase and said that
the farmer was 'not useful before the next year, as first of all he
was getting away from hunger*.6 He probably meant by this
rather obscure sentence that the farmer, who was himself
starving, was not able to abolish the misery and want of the
time The conditions of real life seem to be reflected when
the three vocations of peasant, merchant and artisan, all of
them equally Virtuous and patriotic', are opposed to the
activities of the mischief-making sycophant,7 It is hardly a
coincidence that the two last quotations are of the fourth cen-
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